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Memorial of Spe eland Monthly mee ting concern- 
ing WILLIAM Hopss, deceased. 


Although more than three years have now 
passed away since the decease of this our dear 
and honored friend, yet his exemplary and 
Christian course, his encouraging and attractive 
conversation and gospel labors, are still so fresh 
with many of us, that we believe it right to re- 
cord this memorial concerning him. 

He was born in Randolph county, North Car- 
olina, on the 18th of First month, 1780. His 
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which his heart was in some degree relieved 
from the distress occasioned by the remem- 
brance of his broken covenant. He writes that 
his life from the seventeenth to the twenty-first 
year of his age wasatime of much spiritual 
strife, sometimes the evil prevailing over the 
good, at others the presence of the Holy Spirit 
was felt encouraging him to faithfulness in times 
of sore temptations and buffetings of the evil 
one. In these times of spiritual conflict, he of- 
ten felt the Lord’s presence leading him to re- 
pentance, attended with the encouraging lan- 
guage, “ If thou wilt be faithful in following that 
inward witness which has so long been pleading 
with thee, thy sins shall be forgiven, and I will 
be with thee and be thy preserver ;” which,- he 
says, caused him to enjoy the Lord’s goodness 
and love so sensibly that language could not ex- 
| press its fulness. 

| Inthe year 1799, he was married to Priscilla 
Coffin, whose meek and Christian life proved 
| helpfal to him. 

| In the spring of 1812, he removed with his 


parents, at the time of his birth, were members family to the territory of Indiana, and selected a 
of the Episcopal Church, but about that time | place for his residence on the head waters of the 
becoming acquainted with the Society of Friends, | Blue river,then in Harrison, now in Washington 
were convinced of its principles, and at their re-| county ; the country at that time, nearly an un- 
quest, they and their children were received in-} broken wilderness, in which he experienced many 
to membership. of the privations and trials incident to the settle- 

He appears from his own account to have been | ment of a new country. The small number of 
very early in life brought under the tendering | Friends then settled there, although no meeting 
visitations of Divine love, even as early as his! for Divine worship had been set up in the regu- 


fifth or sixth year, which mercifully remained 
with him through life; although at that early 
age he was not aware that it was the Lord 
teaching him by His Spirit. The sinfulness of 


sin, and the vanity of a disobedient life, rested | 


weightily on his spirit, and being strongly im- 
pressed with the consequence of dying in his 
sins, he felt constrained to enter into covenant 
with his God, that if his life was spared he would 
forsake the evil of his ways, and serve Him in 
whatsoever He required. But as he advanced 
in age, he yielded to the influences by which he 
was surrounded, so that his covenant became 
greatly neglected previous to the seventeenth 
year of his age, about which time the Lord was 
mercifully pleased to renew his visitations, by 


‘lar order of Society, were not easy to omit that 
important duty, and as they had no nieeting- 
house, they met together in their rude dwellings 
for that purpose. : 
About this time a war existed between Eng- 
land and the United States; the Indians on the 
frontiers became troublesome, on account of which 
the settlers left their homes and lived together 
‘for common safety.. In this our friend joined 
for a time, but soon found his peace of mind con- 
| sisted in depending on the protecting care of 
Divine Providence, rather than on such expedi- 
ents; he therefore returned to his own house 
with his family, submitting all to Him who has 
| all power in His hands, and no harm was per- 
mitted to come near his dwelling. 
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tn the year 1815, a Monthly Meeting was set | unity and brotherly regard in ate various branches 
up in the neighborhood where he lived, called | of our household of faith. 
Blue River, by West Branch Quarterly Meeting,| About the year 1826, he, in common with 
then held alternately at West Branch, Ohio, and | m: ny others, was brought into much serious con- 
Whitewater, Indiana. About the same time he | cern on account of the freedom with which many 
was appointed to the station of an Elder, which | Friends called in question the Divinity of our 
tended much to his humiliation. | Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, His pr pitiatory 
He was, under a sense of duty, a frequent at-| sacrifice, atonement, mediation, and advocacy 
tender of the Quarterly Meeting, although it re- with the Father. This spirit and the schism 
quired several days’ journey to reach either of the | which it subsequently produc ed among Friends 
places where it was held, and much of the w: ay|in most parts of America, ending in the separa- 
through a wilderness country, in which he and | tion of many from religious fellowship with us, 
other Friends who attended had to pass one} engaged a large share of his time and attention. 
night on their way, far from any civilized habi-| In consequence of this state of affairs, he was 
tation ; concerning which he writes, that in these | much of his time from home for some years, la- 
journeys he often shared largely of the Divine| boring mostly under appointment from his 
presence, feeling humbled under a sense of his| Monthly, Qu: urterly, or Yearly Meeting, for the 
unworthiness to partake so richly of such favors. preservation of sound Christian doctrine, and for 
From 1813 to 1816, large accessions were| the support of the discipline and good order of 
made to their Monthly Meeting, not only by emi-| our Society. In his reflections on his trials and 
gration, but many through convince ment were | labors, he says that he clearly saw that when 
added thereto ; and he leaves a record of having} Friends resorted to human policy it increased 
experie need during this interval uninte srrupte d | their difficulty, but when they kept in the obedi- 
spiritual peace ; and that his outward affairs pros-| ence of faith, acting under the spirit of love, it 
pered sufficiently to satisfy his moderate desires. | had a tendency to overcome that spirit which 
After this season of Divine favor, for about|exalteth itself in insubordination to the church 
two years he was permitted to experience a series} When quite young, he had impressions on his 
of spiritual conflicts, he says, “‘ the enemy of all| mind that if he were faithful he would receivea 
good seemed to be let loose upon me, tempting | gift in the ministry, which impressions continued 
me with the belief that there is no existence of| until about his thirtieth year. After his ap- 
the soul after death.” In this temptation his| pointment to the station of an elder, he was ap- 
mind was sensible of the presence of an evil| prehensive fora time that these intimations were 
agent designing his ruin, and while his spirit} only intended for a qualification for that service. 
was thus baptized into suffering, he says, “ dark-| He writes in comment upon this part of his ex- 
ness and death appeared before me when I in- perience, that if elders are truly helpful to min- 
dulged any desire to change my seat in mee ting, isters, they must pass through the same baptisms 
or to withdraw from the business of Soc iety.” | and feel the same desire for the advancement of 
At atime when most deeply tried, he relates|/the dear Redeemer’s kingdom; and that it " 
that he was permitted to have a clear sight of that | his prayer that there may be an increase amongst 
glorious place prepared for the righteous, and | us of that pure spiritual religion, not only with 
was never afterward doubtful of the existence of| the Elders but with the Ministers also, then the 
the soul after death, either in happiness or misery. | labors of our ministers will be more availing. 
In this time of trial and confirmation of his faith, | Life begets life, and pure life is love, and th 
he was prepared to take a more firm stand, in de-| more we love our Creator, the more we shall 
fence of the doctrines of the Christian religion, | love our fellow man and desire his salvation. 
of which he was ever after a more able sup-| About the fiftieth year of his age, he had very 
porter. | clear impressions that the exercise of the ministry 
In 1818, a Quarterly Meeting was established | was yet required of him; and yielding thereto, 
by Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Blue River, and in| his appearances therein were in due time ac- 
1821 he attended the first Yearly Meeting held | knowledged by his friends. In the exercise of 
in Indiana, which he says was large and in some | his gift in the ministry, he was very careful to 
degree a favored one; but it was evident that! seek the immediate help and guidance of the 
many had come there insensible of the great re- | Holy Spirit, and to minister in the authority 
sponsibility of rightly conducting, under direc-| thereof. 
tion of the Head of the Church, the important In the spring of 1836, he was deprived by 
affairs of the Yearly Meeting, which only tended | des ath of his beloved wife, with whom he had 
to increase the burden of those whose minds! lived in near union for about thirty-eight years, 
were properly engaged in the work. He was at | having ever found her ready by her encourage- 
this time appointed a member of the Meeting for| ment to be a true help, both in te mporal and 
Sufferings, the sittings of which he rarely failed | spiritual concerns. 
to attend during the remainder of his life, feel- About three years after this event, he became 
ing a deep solicitude for the honor and prosperi- | apprehensive that a second marriage would con- 
ty of the Church, and for the preservation of | tribute to his comfort and spiritual help, and was 
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married to our beloved friend Anna Unthank, a 
resident at that time of Newport, Wayne County, 
Indiana. 


A FACT, AND A THOUGHT UPON IT. 
A circumstance lately occurred to a gentleman 
She being an approved Minister, they | visiting the Isle of Man, which at the time 
were often united in acceptable religious services greatly affected him, and which was indeed of a 
in the limits of their own Yearly Meeting, and | nature likely to make a deep impression. 
at one time in that of Ohio. Walking to his temporary abode, (it was the 
From the time of his second marriage to the} house of a friend in Douglas,) very late at night, 
end of his life he was much engaged in religious | the darkness became so intense that all power of 
service, having the cause and prosperity of our} vision failed him, and he was compelled literally 
religious society, and the general increase of re-| to grope his way } 
ligious knowledge and experience throughout! arms outstretched 
the earth, much at heart. 


along the strange road, with 
and feet feeling before they 
trod. His progress was slow, embarrassed, and 
In the Sixth month, 1850, he removed to re- painful, ard at last his perplexity was increased 
side within the limits of this meeting, having | by feeling that he moved upon something soft. 
lived for some time previous within that of New| Stooping down he ascertained by his hands that 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Wayne County. it was grass; puzzled and hesitating, he moved 

He was by us much beloved for his works’ | onward. Suddenly his extended arm struck 
sake, being through age and experience as a fath- against a hard surface, it was rough but regular, 


er amongst us. He was, not only after coming] he could reach the top ; it wasa wall, he thought. 


to this place, but, as many are ready to testify, | Peeling with both hands, right over it, he made 
through the greater part of his life,a man of! gure: it was a low wall; and as he groped along 
pleasant, easy and affable manners, affectionate | jt. the soft grass under his feet, no glimmer of 
in his address and easy of access, especially to| roadway meeting his strained and aching eyes, 
the youth, over whom he exerted a controlling | he suddenly thought that he must have wandered 
influence. He was particularly useful as an ad-|jnto a field, and got this wall between him and 
viser of such as were losing the right way, and | the road 
to such as were laboring under discouragements, 


His hands were quickly on the coping ; with a 

a decided friend of education, and ever ready to spring and a slight effort he was up, and sitting 
promote it according to his ability. lon the top. Still, nothing, not an outline, not a 
He was an example of industry and sound in- streak could he discern, as he peered about and 
tegrity in his business transactions with others, | strove in vain to pierce the pitchy darkness around 
and in his daily walk evinced the influence of| him. “Surely,” he thought, “T have left a field 





real Christianity over his character. 

As he approached the end of his course, in- 
firmities increased upon him, so that oftentimes 
he left his home to attend to religious service in 
great bodily weakness, but his spiritual eye was 


not permitted to grow dim, nor his earnestness | 


to serve the Lord to abate. 

His last sickness was attended with an appre- 
hension that his end was near, and after deliver- 
ing his family messages, and expressing much 
that carried the assurance with it that his thoughts 
were employed in the contemplation of that life 


and immortality which are brought to light | 


through the gospel, his utterance became too in- 
distinct to be understood, he gradually grew 
weaker, until on the tenth day of the Ninth month, 
1854, he quietly breathed his last, aged 74 
years 7 months and 22 days, and was interred in 
Friends’ burying ground at this place, a large 
and solemn meeting being held on the occasion. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the meet- 
ing aforesaid, held on the 24th of the Third 
month, 1858. 
Ett Ratwirr, ! erkes 
Lyp1a M. WILitams, } a 
— 
Outward air admitted more, 
Would keep doctors from your door. 
Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, 
but she never has a large congregation. 


| there ; the road must be on this side.” So keep- 
ling hold with his hands, he gradually slid his 
feet down. But the ground seemed lower here 
|than on the other side, he could not feel it. His 
| hold tightened ; he let himself lower and lower— 
very low at last, almost at full length of his arms, 
still he could find no foothold. Full of doubt he 
struggled up again, not without difficulty, and 
| aftera moment’s pause jumping down on theside he 
had mounted from, he sat down to wait for dawn. 
| Its first faint glimmer showed him the road not 
far before him. He was sitting, where he had 
been wandering, on its broad grass edging, and 
though it was still very dark, he now managed to 
| find his way into Douglas. 

The next day he came with a friend to review 
|the scene of his difficulties. They found the 
wall, and looking over it, he started back in sur- 
prise and horror from the view,—the sheer sharp 
side of a yawning precipice ! 

His face must have flushed, his heart must 
| have throbbed thick and fast, as he thought how 
he had hung by his fingers over that fearful 
death. Had he relaxed his hold of that wall on 
which he had so lightly leaped, one unheard 
shriek, one instant of whirling, crashing agony, 
and all would have been over for him in this 
world. 

Does not He who alone saved that man grant 
|a warning to all who hear the tale? Oh! let not 
lus groping sinners leap hastily over the wall 
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whic h God has set, rem it may seem to keep 
us from the smooth, the pleasant, or the direct 
way. That wall is, to most of us, his plainly re- 
vealed will; to one more benighted still, it is the 
curb of conscience, suddenly checking his steps, 
and forcing him to consider his ways, as, in the 
thick darkness of ignorance or pride, he gropes 
for a road to peace and happiness. May the 
Spirit give us grace to reflect “‘ What is on the 
other side?” before we attempt to leap the 
barriers his mercy raises. May we live to see by 
the light of an everlasting day, the wonders of 
the escape which He alone will have granted to 
us —S. S. Journal. 

oe 

PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 
GOSPEL. 
(Concluded from p. 1% ) 

I have given some hints how it was with me, 
by way of preparation for the great and important 
work of the ministry, and the danger of my being 
misled, even sometimes when I had right open- 
ings, and felt the sweet efficacious virtue of the 
love of God, through Jesus Christ, to mankind ; 
which, doubtless, is at times the sensible expe- 
rience and enjoyment of every faithful follower 
of Christ, who never was called to the work of 
the ministry. I was in those days apprehensive 
of some danger of being led out at that door ; but 
I have since more fully seen the danger of this 
and other by-paths, which would have. led me to 
give that away to others which I was to live 
upon myself; and out of the humble, dependent 
state, in which only there is safety, to have a will 
and way of my own, that 1 might be furnished 
and enriched with much treasure. But sincerity 
of heart, and my endeavors to preserve the single 
eye, through the 
dence over me, brought the day of the Lord upon 
it all; 
mentally to know, that my sufficiency was of 
God ; that there must be a steady dependance on 
the Lord, to be immediately fitted and supplied, 
every time I was to engage in this solemn ser- 
vice. I ardently desire, that all who have the 
least apprehension of being called into the work 
of the ministry, may dwell in an holy dread of 
the Divine presence, and know their own wills 
wholly subjected to the divine will, waiting fora 
distinct and clear certainty of the Lord’s requir- 
ings, not only in entering upon it at first, but 
also at all other times. And as self comes to be 
laid in the dust, they will receive undeniable 
evidence in their own minds of the certainty 
of their mission; and they will not be without a 
testimony thereof, from the witness for God in 
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emiously adapted eurds or deste ever s0 
truly and consistently delivered, be any more 
than as sounding brass, or as a tinkling cymbal, 
without the power, light and demonstration of 
the spirit of Christ. 

There is no occasion for those who regard bis 
power as the substance of their ministry, to be 
solicitous about words; as the lowest and most 
simple are really beautiful, when fitly spoken un- 
der that holy influence. 

Having entered upon the solemn and awful 
service of the ministry, I gave up for the most 
part, as I found the requirings of Truth, through 
the divine power and efficacy thereof, moving 
upon my heart and subjecting my will, to utter 
a few words in a broken manner, with fear and 
trembling ; the Lord being exceedingly merciful 


| to me, as a tender father, taking me by the hand, 


“be counted a 


ed away like unripe fruit. 


watchful care of Divine Provi- | 


so that I came clearly to see, and experi- | 


and making me willing by his mighty power, to 
fool for his sake and the gospel’s. 

The meeting I then belonged to was large, and 
a body of valuable weighty Friends therein ; who, 
as far as I could observe by their carriage, did 
own and approve of my weak and low appearances 
in this service : yet they used Christian prudence, 
not to lay hands suddenly, but gave me full op- 
portunity to make proof of my ministry and to 
feel my feet therein. 

About this time a fine spring of ministry wa 
opened within the compass of our Yearly Meet. 


ing; there having, by account, about one hun- 


dred opened their mouths in public testimony, ir 
little more than a year; divers of whom became 
powerful, able ministers, and some of them wither- 


About ten appeared 
within that time, in the particular meeting of 
Abington, to which I belonged. 

As I was enabled to wait on my ministry, I ex- 
perienced a considerable growth and enlarge- 
ment; and, in a faithful discharge of duty 
therein, great peace and heavenly consolation, 
like a pleasant refreshing stream, flowed into my 
soul. I also found, that it was a means of en- 
gaging the minds of Friends, in a sweet and 
comfortable nearness of unity with me, which | 
had never before so largely and livingly felt. 
Many well-minded young people, and some others 
of little experience, seemed to admire my gift, 
and would sometimes speak highly of it, which 
they did not always forbear in my hearing. But 
oh, how dangerous this is, if delighted in by 
ministers! It may be justly compared to poison, 
which will soon destroy the pure innocent life. 
My judgment was against it; yet I found some- 


|thing in me that seemed to have no aversion 


the consciences of those amongst whom they are 


sent to minister. They will be a savor of life 


to the living in the Truth, and of death to those | 


who are in a state of death. Let it ever be re- 
membered, that nothing of or belonging to man 
can possibly add any lustre or dignity to the 
divine gift. Neither will the best and most 


| 


| 


| 


thereto, but rather inclined to hearken to it, yet 
not with full approbation. The same thing in 
me would want to know, what such and such, 
who were in most esteem for experience and 
wisdom, thought of me. I sometimes imagined 
such looked shy upon me, which would cast me 
down; all which, being froma root of self, I 
found was for judgment, and must die upon the 
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cross, be fore I was fit to Pe trus ted with any gre at 
store of gospel treasure. 1 began also to take 
rather too much delight myself in the gift; and 
had not Divine goodness in mercy, by a de sep and 
distressing baptism, kindly preve ted, this might 
have opened a door for spiritual pride, whic th is 
the worst kind of pride, to enter in, to my ruin. 
I have reason to think, that solid Friends observ- 
ing my large growth in the top, with spreading 
branches, were in fear of my downfall, 
astorm. But, in the midst of my high career, 
the Lord was pleased to take away from me, for 
a time, the gift of the ministry, and with it all 
sensible comforts of the Spirit; so that I was, as 

thought, in total darkness; even in the region 
and shadow of death. 
mind, I was grievously beset and tempted by the 
false prop yhet, the transformer, to keep up my 
credit in the ministry, by continuing my public 
appearances. It mix cht well be said of him, that 
he would “ cause fire to come down from heaven, 
in the sight of men, to deceive them ;” for so I 
found it. It is hard to imagine how near a re- 
semblance he could make, how exact an imita- 
tion he could form, of the very thing itself, to 
the state of mind I was then in; even to that 
degree, that I have at times been ready to say, 
‘Ah! I see and feel the fire of the Lord coming 
down to prepare the offering;’ and have been 
almost ready to give up thereto, when a godly 
fear would seize my mind, and a desire to try it 
again; by which means, the strong delusion has 
been discovered, the false fire rejected, and my 
soul been plunged into deeper anxiety, by this 
false heat, than [ was in before. No tongue or 
pen can set forth to the full the almost constant 
inguish of my soul for about the space of four or 
five months; being, as nearly as I could remem- 
ber, the time this sore affliction was upon me. It 
fared with me in respecting g my 
friends, as it did with Job; some conjecturing 
one thing another thing, to be the 
cause of this fall, as it was apprehended ; though, 
through mercy, they could not charge me with 
any evil conduct as the cause thereof. The most 
probable reason to them of this alteration was, 
that | had been too much set up by others, and 
80 had lost my gift; and this, 1 think, came the 
nearest to the truth of the « Yet it was not 
so lost, but that when my gracious Helper saw my 
suffering was enough, 
peare “d 


‘Py 
Cc louds - 


some degree, 


and some 


case, 


he restored it again, 
} 
SOUL aS 


and 
morning without 
praises to his holy name! 
My mind was deeply bowed in humble thankful- 
under a sense of the favor of being 
counted worthy to be entrusted with so 
precious a gift; therefore [ was careful to exer- 
creat fear and awfulness, 
to my own will than before; as that 

which was likely to deck itself therewith, was, 
for the present at least, in a good degree slain. I 
have very often of my religious 
‘xperience, had cause to admire and adore Di 


to my a clear 


everlasting 
ness, great 
again 


‘ise it in and more in 


a CTOSS 


in the course 


vine 


in case of 


In this doleful state of 


fora and frustrate the thing designed. 
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wisdom, in his an Jane with me for my preserva- 
tion in the way of peace; being well assured 
that he will so work for mankind, if they are en- 
tirely given up in heart to him, that it will not 
be possible for them to miss of everlasting happi- 
ness ; for none are able to pluck those out of his 
almighty hand, who do not first incline to leave 
him. 
~-_- 
For Friends’ Review 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS IN LONDON. 


A proposition was brought from York Quarter- 
ly Meeting to London Yearly Meeting in 1856, 
suggesting that the rules upon marriage should 
be revised, with a view to allow the solemnization 
of unions after the manner and in the meetings 
of Friends, when one of the parties is a member 
and the other a professor only with our religious 
Society, and also when neither is in membership, 
but both professing with us in the attendance of 
meetings and otherwise. Upon that occasion, 
and in the succeeding Yearly Meetings and large 
committees of 1857 and 1858, the subject claim- 
ed much consideration, and was at length referred 
to the Meeting for Sufferings, with the addition 
of such deputations as the respective Quarterly 
Meetings might see meet to appoint. This meas- 
ure was, on the whole, warmly responded to by 
the several Quarters, about 230 delegates being 
appointed to meet on the 2d of 11th month— 
and on this day nearly all assembled in the wom- 
en’s meeting room, Devonshire 


House, being 


joined by many other Friends, members of the 


Meeting for Sufferings, by virtue of their stations 
and appointments, though not specifically nomi- 
nated to this service. 

The sitting down of the assembly appeared to 
be under a calm and reverent sense of the serious- 
ness of the deliberations about to commence—the 
silence being broken by prayer for the divine 
superintendence and te and that if, in 
the conclusions », there should be any- 
thing of error and straying from the divine coun- 

sel,a kind andall- -powe rful Providene ve might over- 


come 


Some fur- 
ther religious communication then ensued, and the 
business commenced by reading the proposition, 
and the minutes entered upon it in the proceed- 
ings of the Yearly Meeting. This having been 
done, Friends of Yorkshire were invited to state 


the grounds on which they had made the pro- 


pe sal ; 


lucid explanation followed, and a very 
animated, 


though calm and orderly discussion 
commenced, and was continued for two long sit- 
tings on Third-day ; being again resumed for two 
or three hours after the holding of Devonshire 
House week-day meeting on Fourth-day. 

To attempt to give even a brief outline of the 
opening of the subject; the facts elicited from 
laborious research in the records of the Society ; 
the clearly stated sentiments of some Friends, and 
the views and feelings which appeared to \ead to 
the conclusions of the many who expressed them- 
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selves more briefly or guardedly, is a considerable 
task, and we can hardly suppose will be perform- 
ed to the entire satisfaction of any writer or 
reader who was present. In endeavoring, how- 
ever, to bring into one focus the impressions re- 
ceived during so many hours of deep interest, we 
would say that the advocates for change appeared 
to have their case clearly before them; the evils 
of mixed marriages were freely admitted and 
dwelt upon, but encouragement to these was 
stated to be a thing far, very far, from their ob- 
ject. It was not to promote anything of unequal 
yoking, but rather to prevent it, that they labor- 
ed; those to whom Monthly Meetings would 
have to concede this privilege were to be fellow- 
professors ; various cases might be stated to show 
sufficient grounds for one of them either declin- 
ing to ask for membership, or being discouraged 
from doing so, and in like manner, why it might 
be really better that two young persons educated 
at our ‘public schools, and re gularly attending 
meetings, should be married previous to applying 
for admission. It wassaid that next to the great 
bane of marriage between parties of differing re- 
ligious views 
more consequence or influence as direc tly oppo- 
sed to our Christian testimonies, the grand diff 
culty with our predecessors was “ marriage by a 
priest ;” in support of this it was urged that mem- 
bership being noticed in relation to marriage, is 


compar: atively new in the records of the body, neve or | 


being named in the 17th century, whilst at a 
time when Friends were numerous there was a 
space in which, the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth having made marriage with 
reference before a magistrate lawful, 
Friends were married in meetings. 

then, the 
breach of 


very few 
Admitting, 
importance of unequal yoking; the 
testimony in going toa priest, and 
the almost anti-Christian character of marriage, 
altogether apart from religious sanction, our 
friends of Yorkshire find that our rules and ad- 
vices have never prevented us from having a 
large number of our members and fellow-profes- 
sors annually marrying in ways at variance with 


our religious principles, and under circumstances | 


which usually lead to their separation from the 
body. It was allowed that the change proposed 
would be ineffectual as to many, but it was be- 
lieved that it would surely save to us some, and 
not a few, honest-minded people, though persons 
not at the time fully prepared either in the opin- 
ion of their friends or their own for membership. 

On the other hand, many valuable Friends fear- 
ed that such a change would make the way easier 
for our members, younger and older, in many re- 
spects; there might be less earnest solicitude to 
look out for fitting companions already in mem- 


bership, and a greater readiness in " accepting | 
offers, and entering into unions not the best | 


calculated to promote a growth in the life of re- 
ligion, or that state of mind in which our religious 
testimonies are faithfully maintained. 


s, and perhaps even " a thing of 


religious | 


|ship for marriage, Xe. 
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It was ur; = that Monthly ‘Meeting rs would 
have the utmost difficulty in judging of cases, 
and much difference in practice would ensue; 
that persons might attend our meetings with this 
object only, whilst over parties married 
and their offspring, save the single individual 
retained as a member, the Society would be with- 
out controlling power; but not, in the eyes of the 
world, without responsibility. Nota few seemed 
very uneasy at the prospect of change; reasons 
for it, however, were continued to be given. We 
might possibly fail in the anticipated good of the 
proposed measure, but we had certainly signally 
failed in either retaining or increasing our mem- 
bers by our present course. Ever since the rules 
now in force were adopted, mixed marriages, cal- 
culating according to our numbers, have been 
steadily i increasing ; in hardly any Monthly Meet- 
ing have such been less than 40) per ce nt. of all 
that have married; whilst disownments for this 
cause have in some quarters reached 80 per cent. 
of all that have been separated from us. It was 
felt that in this state of things, with a large 
emigration and other considerations, our members 
had decreased, and would decrease, rendering it 
more and more difficult for young persons to form 
connexions in the Society; and it was further 
pressed upon Friends that, with four schools 
prosperous action for the ostensible purpose of 
teaching children “ connected with our Society, 
but not in membership,” it were hard to instruct 
them in the impropriety of all marriage ceremo- 
nies, save our own, and then refuse this to them, 
unless both were prepared to be fully united to 
us in religious communion. Most members of 
the Conference felt the weight of our difficulties, 
'and those who could not unite with the proposi- 
tion made counter proposals, viz., to issue advice, 
encouraging Monthly Meetings to deal more 
gently with delinquents ; to admit into member- 


sO 


To these it was replied, 
that admission into a Christian church must be 
on solid grounds, and not from evanescent desires ; 
whilst passing over improper marriages would 
| neither remove the mark of having transgressed 
our rules, nor relieve the consciences of those to 
whom marriage by a priest or secular marriage, 
only, is grievous and painful. 

By degrees it seemed that few Friends were 
| pre pared to deny the possibility of right marriage, 
|one party not being a member, or of desir bl 
unions where neither might be so, but both mak- 
ing religious profession with Friends; and som: 
| believed there are or might be many such cases, 
| with which concerned Friends are now much at 
la loss to deal rightly ; not a few having been con- 
| sulted when they did not dare to take the re- 
| sponsibility of discouraging the step. In short, 
while a concern was felt to encourage all to be- 
lieve that the Lord will provide a helpmate when. 
union for life will be a real blessing, the prepon- 
derating sense was that the duty of a Christian 
Church would lead it to provide a right means 
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for the relief of tender consciences, and 

fecting that which, under eertain circumstances, 

might be a right thing, and it was agreed to re- 

commend that the Yorkshire proposition be adop- 

ted, in connexion with such Society regulations and 

legal enactments as may be deemed needful. J. 
cil 


MILITARY MORALITY. 
One of the 


ness of the 


surest signs of the inherent sinful- 
war-system is the lax code of moral 
responsibility in which the soldier seems to be 
habitually trained. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the naiveté with which military men often 


speak of their supposed immunity from the dis-| 
of 


Duke 
that ‘ 


duty. The 
reported to have said 


conscientious 


charge of 


Wellington is 


* any 


man with a nice sense of re ‘ligion has no business | 


which implied, if it meantanything, 
that scruples of ¢ onse ie n e ought never to trouble 
the sok lie r, whose simple 
however much those 
mands of God or the commonest instincts of 
humanity. Thus we find an officer, 
the “advance upon Lucknow,” 
the United Nervice 
ing candid confi 


in the ar my ;” 


duty is to obe *y orde rs, 


describing 
in the pages ot 
Magazine, makes the follow- 
ssion :— 

“Tt certainly was no affair of ours to inquire 
into the justness or otherwise of this policy, 
which led to the annexation of 
marched through that country, however, it was 
impossible not to interchange a few of our own 
individual surmises on the subject, and it must be 
confessed the result was generally an expression 
of sympathy with the body of the people, who 
certainly could have had n othing to do with the 
shortcomings in the Palace of Lucknow, that led 
directly to the massacre; they,—that is the 


Oude; as we 


ple,—had never been conquered by E1 
therefore could hardly be looked upon as rebels, 
and if they were not rebels, then it was impossib sle | 


for as they were 


chts and inde pen lence. 


not to admire them fighting, 


doing, for their 


to all who were not wilfully blinded, 

could they be expected to be otherwise? 
One or two persons in our force, and they mem- 
bers of the civil service, did ap parently labor | 
under this candle delusion, but how were the 
facts? We found it impossible to obtain authen- 
tic information of any kind from the country 
people regarding the rebels, at the same time 
that their information regarding our strength and 
movements was most complete. 


dent 
how 


Of supp lies we 
could obtain none, and as already mentioned, our 
approach to a town or village was the signal for 
the disappearance of the inhabitants. All these 
facts were | lain to us as noonday, and our letters 
from other advancing columns, similar to our 
own, told us that in these respects they were 
similarly circumstanced. Plundering or ‘looting 
was carefully prohibited in all villages except 
those whose preparations for warlike operations 


for ef-| 


orders may violate the com-| 


| duty is to 


| slizhtest 





)CO- | 


gland, and | 


I That | in this same narrative 
they were as a body adverse to us was self-e vi- | 


and | 
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seemed to justify the punishment of the inhabi- 
tants: those few villages in which the tenants re- 
mained were left unmolested, so that fear would 
not, as always brought forward by the civilians, 
have been the only cause that led to the deser- 
tion of almost our entire track by the natives. 

“ But why attribute this to fear ?—It was far 
more natural to believe, as the majority of us 
did, that the people were adverse to us, nay, un- 
der the circumstances already me ntioned, the 
wonder was not that they should be so, but that 
any could have been otherwise! Whether any 
of the people were friendly or otherwise, how- 
ever, it was equally difficult to restrain the plun- 
dering propensities of our Goorka allies, who, 
whatever may be said of their qualifications as 
fighting men, were unquestionably most expert 
and zealous ‘ looters,’ evidently looking upon 
plunder as the great aim and object of military 
relations.” 

Can anything present the military profession 
in a more degrading light than this avowal, on 
the part of one of ’ thei ‘r own body, that a soldier’s 
fight, not only without any conviction 
that he is fighting in a just and he sly cause, but, 
on the contrary, with a strong “individual sur- 
mise” that justice is on the side of those upon 
whom he is assisting to launchall the horrors 
and woes of war? Anything more utterly dia- 


| bolical than this it is difficult to conceive; and 


it seems men with the 
ean thus degrade 
themselves into mere machines for murder; for 
the soldier who slays a foe whom he believes to be 
guiltle ss of offence, will have a sorry plea to pre- 
sent at the bar of Eternal Justice, when he seeks 
to urge that the blood, crying against him from 
the ground, was shed at the bid ding of another, 
whether that other be his comm: anding officer, or 
the government which sent him to the field. 

The hardening and brutalizing influence of 
such a course of training is curiously exemplified 
; for in the very next para- 
graph the writer says :— 

“ Our progress on 1st of March was signalized 
by one of the prettiest little affairs that took 
place —— our advance on the capital. A 
body of rebels was observed hovering about our 
track, yet keeping at a considerable distance 
from our column. The body of cavalry that had 
lately joined us—about three hundred in num- 


scare ely credible that 
1 
self-respect 


sense ol 


| ber—immediately went in pursuit, and coming 


them, succeeded in destroying about 
and capturing two guns, which were 
brought into camp—thus inflicting upon them a 
heavier loss in men than had been done in our 
three actions put together.’”* 

A PRETTY LITTLE AFFAIR !” 


up with 
sixty, 


—the slaughter 


Henry Marshall, Esq , the Deputy Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Army Hospitals, in his ‘ ‘ Military Miscellany,” 
declares that ‘‘implicit, unquestioning obedience is 
an indispensable requisite in every soldier, accord- 
ing to the institutions and customs of the army. 
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of sixty unfortunate beings, who, whatever their | 
guilt as rebels,—and we would be the last to ex- 
tenuate that guilt,—were doubtless many of them 
impressed with the idea that they were fighting, 
as this writer expresses it, “ for their rights and 
independence.” 

There are in the English character so many 
elements of that which is truly noble and manly | 
and generous, that we believe it only requires to | 
place this subject in its true light before our| 
countrymen, to show them what war really is, its 
hideous compound of cruelty, injustice and de-| 
gradation, to induce them to turn with loathing 
trem such a profession, refusing to be made the | 
tools of a grasping ambition, or the instruments | 
of a mistaken policy, whether of conquest or re- 
venge.— London He rald of Pi ace. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELTFH MONTH 11, 1858. 





i 
Many of our readers will doubtless remember | 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS IN LONDON.— 


that, in the account, published a few months | 
since, of the proceedings of the last Yearly 
Meeting in London, it was stated that two sub- 
jects, which had been considered in the meeting, 
were referred, for further examination, to the 
Meeting for Sufferings in joint conference with 
Committees to be appointed by the several Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

We learn by a letter from a friend who was 
present, that this Conference assembled in Lon- 
don on the 2nd of last month, and continued its 
sittings until the 6th, inclusive. Our corres- 
pondent has kindly furnished us with his individ- 
ual impressions of its action on the proposition 
from York Quarterly Meeting to make “ such 
alteration in the existing rules as would enable 
Monthly Meetings, under suitable provision, to 
allow marriages to be solemnised in our meetings 
for worship, after the manner of Friends, by per- 
sons who profess with Friends and attend our re- 
ligious meetings, one only of the contracting 
parties being a member of the Society ; and also 
of marriages between persons who profess with 
Friends and attend our religious meetings, neither 
of the contracting parties being members of the 
Society.” 

We have no intention, nor is it proper for us 
to express any sentiment on the question at issue. 


Whoever becomes a soldier must yield implicit, un- 
questioning obedience to his superiors of whatever 
rank—he must subject himself to a total abnegation 
of self-will—in fine, he must submit to the discipline 
of the army.”’ 


REVIEW 
The consideration and decision of this will rest 
with London Yearly Meeting. But inasmuch as 
erroneous statements of the proceedings of the 


Conference have already appeared in the public 


| papers, and itisto be feared they will be still 


further circulated, we think it right to present 
this interesting paper to our readers. 

It may be well to observe, that the persons 
to whom it is proposed to extend the privilege 


of marriage in our meetings and with our mem- 


! 
| bers, are those, only, who profess with Friends 


and attend their religious meetings. It was 


stated in the last London Yearly Meeting, that 


}the number of this class in England is probably 


|seven thousand. The Society there bestows a 


religious care and regard towards them which are 
little known in this country ; many of their chil- 
dren being educated in Friends’ schools and in- 
structed in our religious principles. Feeling ob- 
jections, on religious grounds, to accomplishing 
their marriages by the aid of ministers of other 
Societies, or by recourse to the registrars or ma- 
gistrates, they have been subjected to great diff- 
culties in this respect. But ourable correspon- 
dent has so clearly and fully stated the various 
views and feelings elicited during the considera- 
tion of the subject in the Conference, that further 
remark on our part is unnecessary. 

Some account of the action of the Conference 
on the other subject referred to it—the omission 
of a few words from the Fourth [English] query 
—tmay probably also find a place in our columns 

ae 

TANNER’s LectuRES.—A correspondent ex- 
presses the opinion that if an edition of Tanner's 
Lectures were published, it would meet with a 
large demand. Probably many of our readers, 
besides our correspondent, have overlooked the 
notice which appeared in the Peview a few weeks 
since, announcing the publication, by Henry 
Longstreth, of these Lectures, together with 
Thomas Evans’ valuable “ Introductory Remarks 


to the Life of George Fox,” forming a handsome 


and interesting volume, in large type, of 281 
pages. The price is five dollars per dozen, or 50 
cents for a single copy. Apply by letter or 
otherwise to Henry Longstreth, No. 915 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 
+ ~+)er 

MarrieD, 11th mo. 25th, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Backcreek, Tuomas B., son of William J. Smith, of 
Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, to Mitty, daughter of 
Nathan Morris, of Backcreek Monthly Meeting, Grant 
County, Indiana. 


stan 
beer 
He ¢ 
fore 
were 
18 st 
in re 
com, 
this 
his ¢ 
first 
pare 
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Marriep, On the 28th of 10th mo., 1858,at Friends’ | 
Meeting, Newberry, Clinton County, Ohio, NaTHan | 
Harrotp, of Center Monthly Meeting of Friends, to | 
Anna, daughter of Daniel Kester. 


+ +08 — 


Diep, On the 30th ult., Maria, daughter of Joel} 

and Elizabeth Johnson, in the 15th year of her age, a| 
member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting of Friends, | 
Henry County, Indiana. 
At the residence of her brother, A. Mosher, | 
in Ledyard, Cayuga County, New York, 23d of 7th 
mo., 1858, in the 59th year of her age, Saran MosHer, 
a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

During a protracted illness she manifested much 
Christian patience and resignation to the divine will, 
whether her sickness might terminate in life or death, 
expressing at times her perfect reliance in the mercy 
of her Redeemer, saying, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be 
done.’’ We are comforted in believing her end was 


peace. 


——, At Hector, Schuyler County, N. Y., Jane L., 
wife of Mordecai Carman, 6th of 7th mo., 1858, in the 
46th year of her age of Hector 
Monthly Meeting. at times a 
painful illness, 
wel 
the 


member 
and 
with exemplary patience, and met 
death as a Her relatives and 
friends have consoling assurance that their loss 
is her eternal gain. 

On the 24th of 10th mo., 1858, at her son-in- 
law’s, A. Mosher, in Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y.., 
Rstaer Surroy, aged 75 years, an esteemed member of 
the Religious Society of Friends. She was remarkable 
for her kind attentions to all around her, especially 
to the poor and afflicted, to whom her charity and 
sympathy were strikingly exemplified in lending a 
helping hand for their relief. 

During her illn which was short but severe, she 
manifested throughout entire resignation to the will 
of her heavenly Father, expressed at different times 
her willingness to depart, and that she saw nothing 
n her w ly of enjoy 


a valuable 


She bore a long, 


Ome messenger. 


ing eternal happiness. 
On the 6th of 10th mo., 1858, Samvet Bonn, 
1 member of Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends, | 
Wayne County, Indiana, in the 73d year of his age. 
He suffered a very painful illness of nearly four 
months’ duration with much patience and Christian 
fortitude, often expressing a resignation to the will 
of his Heavenly Father. For several years previous 
to his death, he was a most ardent adviser against the 
use of tobacco, frequently admonishing both old and 
young to abandon the unprofitable practice of using 
tin any of its forms. And during his last sickness 
heat different expressed a desire that his 
friends should not neglect an impartial consideration | 
of the subject. } 
On the 3d of 7th mo., 1858, at the residence 
f his father Elijah Mendenhall, Plainfield, Hen-| 
tricks County, Ind., Cyrus Menpennatt, in the 24th 
year of his age. 


times 


In 


: ‘ . 
He endured with great patience an illness of nearly | 


seven months, remarking, 
‘Tam wholly prostrated.”’ 


when asked how he was, | 
His case evinces to us the | 
uncertainty of life under the most favorable circum- | 


stances, } 


is he hada robust constitution, having never 
been sick much in his life prior to the last attack. | 
He graduated at Haverford College a short time be- 
fore he was taken sick, and the prospects before him 
Were as flattering as those of most youngmen. This 
is stated with a hope that it may warn others to be 
n readiness, when called for, to say ‘‘Iam ready, | 
ome, Lord,’’? as we have the comfortable assurance | 
this dear young man was. He was careful during | 
his childhood, not to leave his father’s house on the | 
first day of the week, to go into company without his 
parent’s consent. He was well read in the Scriptures, ! 
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and ancient Friends’ writings, at the age of fourteen 
years. His complaint was such that he conversed 
with difficulty. He said he knew in whom to trust. 
He was a firm believer in the doctrines of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and he had avery great 
dislike to what is called religious contention, and to 
He often spoke of the impro- 
priety of parents permitting their children to roam 
abroad after night in the towns and villages, and to 
associate with improper company. Few things in 
the Society of Friends seemed to take deeper hold on 
his mind than that the ministers should be sound in 
doctrine. It was his practice, when able, to be alone 
for an hour or more daily during his sickness. In the 


see brethren disagree. 


| early part of his sickness he was warned of the prob- 


able result of 
calmness. 


which he received with great 
through his 
On b asked by a 
friend who visited him about his eternal welfare, he 
replied, ‘‘I see nothing in the way.’’ He was remark- 
able for untiring perseverance in all his pursuits, and 
by his sociable disposition made himself endeared to 
many friends. He seemed to have a deep and abid- 
ing respect for the teachers and officers at Haverford 
College, considering himself under great ligations 
to them. 

Diep, On the 5th of 10th mo., 1858, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law Nathan Trueblood, near 
Canton, Washington Co., Indiana, Partraena Warre, 
in the 83d year of her age, a member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Being one of the early 
settlers in this country, she was very useful as clerk 
and overseer in our meetings, and was concerned to 


his case, 
He was rational 
to his last moments. 


nearly all 


ing 
ing 


illness 


ol 


8 


| support the discipline and order of our religious So- 


ciety. She was ear a long 


favored to 1 and painful 
illness with patience and Christian fortitude, the un- 


| failing arm of divine goodness being underneath for 


her support, and we humbly believe her purified 
spirit has, through the merits and mercies of a cruci- 
fied Saviour, been permitted to inherit eternal life. 


In Washington County, Pa., on the 22d of 
llth mo., 1858, Jonaruan Kyicur, a member of West- 
land Monthly Meeting, aged 71 years. He had been 


| a useful citizen of the community, filling many im- 


portant trusts with reputation, and for many years a 
regular attender of religious meetings, and concerned 
to maintain the Christian doctrines of the Society of 
Friends. His illness was short, but his sufferings 
were great, which he endured with Christian forti- 
tude and patience, quietly resigning himself to the 


| will of Providence as to life or death. Apprehending 


from the first of his illness that his departure was at 
hand, he evinced much calmness and serenity of 
mind in reviewing his accounts, both related to 
his temporal and spiritual concerns, and we have the 


as 


| comfortable assurance that in his life and in his death, 


he was mercifully favored to realize the truth of the 
declaration, ‘‘ Mercy and truth have met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.”’ 
[The following particular account is given for the 
information of the distant relatives and friends of the 
The British Friend and the London Friend 


are desired to copy. ] 


deceased. 


——, Of paralysis, at the residence of Jonathan 
Hunt, near Martinsville, Clinton County, Ohio, on 
the 23d of 11th mo., 1858, Witttam Fessant, an es- 
teemed member of Newberry Monthly Meeting, in the 
59th year of his age. 

This friend was a native of England, and was never 
married. He came to reside in these parts in the 
6th mo., 1855, and in the 8th month following ob- 
tained a certificate of membership from Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, England. His health 
began to fail in the fall of 1856, yet he was able to 
take daily exercise and to attend our meetings as 
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they came in course. On First-day preceding his|ing to this cause alone, where the wives are 
death he attended meeting, apparently as well a8| broken-hearted and the children are brought up 
usual, and on that evening he sat and conversed with | in mise ‘ry. For the children what hope is there, 
the family where he resided, with his usual cheerful- i , f Wi cated ond 
ness, remarking on the beauty and excellence ofa amit —— ess scenes 0 — Ing, we ere 
passage of scripture that had been read in the family b lows ! The struggle of the school, and the 
a few evenings previous. On the morning following | library, and the church, all united, against the 
he did not rise at the usual hour, and the friends beer-house and gin-palace, is but one dey ‘ lopment 
with whom he boarded went to his chamber and} of the war between heaven and hell.—North 
found him speechless. Medical aid was immediately Britssh Review. 1855 
summoned, and all the attention was given for his | 7?7¢°"% 4eClem, Love. 
relief that the kindness of friends could suggest. He + +0 
so far revived as to speak a few irtelligible words, 
and stated that he rested well the fore part of the 
night, and that he heard the clock strike three, from! he following explanatory remarks appeared in 
which it is inferred that he was attacked after that “ 
hour. He was heard to say, ‘‘My peace is made ; | “" 
there is no fear; Ihave no alarm.’’ He gradually] last month, and as many of the readers of Friends’ 
sank away, and finally breathed his last, without a 
struggle. His funeral was attended by a large num-|} 
ber of Friends and others, a solemn meeting was held | our London contemporary, may have some know- 
on the occasion, and several impressive testimonies z 
were borne. Many tears of tender sympathy were 
: ; q atin) | : : : aa 
shed, and a measure of that love was felt to flow] called them forth, it seems proper, im justice to 
which many waters cannot quench. His highly cul-| the Editor, but without expressing any opinion 
tivated mind, his modest and unassuming de »port- Sd 
ment, his virtuous life and conversation, won for | |of his course ourselves, that we should publish 
him the esteem of all who made his acquaintance. | them for the information of our readers :-— 
Diep, At Croton Point, West Chester Co., N. ‘ a i 3 : 
on the 21st ult., Mary Unpernit1, widow of Robert | “The principle which has actuated us in the 
Underhill, aged 92. She was an esteemed Elder of | conduct of this Journal, of giving room for & 
Amawalk Monthly Me« > . Retaining her mental| | free and unfettered e xpression of opinion on vari 
ac ] ies ‘ is AC y¢ Ce ace Ss e e e ee 
faculties to this advanced age, she attended meeting | gys subjects, more or less intimate ly connected 
the First day preceding woh illness, which continued eit the vecules 8 wall Tate f our Soci ty, 
. ? eg ‘ ) z ) roro ociet 
a few days, when her meek and quiet spirit gently c ition and we eing 
passed away, in the blessed hope of an entrance into | has not been adopted without a full convietion of 
that rest which remaineth to the people of God. | its proprie ty and necessity. In acting yy to this 
} 
[ Correction.—A correspondent informs that Mexcy | prine iple, we have no wish that discussion should 
Grorcr,—see page 57, No. 4,—was not an Elder at} | dege nerate into disputation, and always endeavor 
the time of her death, but had acceptably filled that! carefully to exclude such letters and other con- 


station before her removal from Ohio to Indiana.] | tributions as we think calculated to wound the 
pia sia | feelings of any of our readers. A free interchang 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. | of sentiment, where a charitable construction,— 

An agency having been opened in this city, all| the best we always can,—is put upon the words 
parcels intended for the students should be sent to|and phrases of those who differ from us, and 
the care of William Macniven, agent, at No. 109 N.| where there is an earnest mutual endeavor t 


Tenth Street. 7" : aie se 
make sufficient allowance ‘the different light 
A book for the registry of applications for shuts. a , lowance for the ¢ . ; 


‘ ¥s 
sion will be ke pt at the above offic e, whe re pe srsonal | | 10 whic h we necessarily Bee things, a ording - 
applications may be made, or by letter, addressed to | our different points of view and other circum- 
‘The Secretary of the Board of Managers of Haver-| stances, is well calculated to afford instruction 
\ ; ] “s > 9 2 Age ‘ ‘ ve | ine ° . . x 
“ ( ollege, care of, the agent as above. |}and elicit truth. At the same time it can hardly 
votters for the officers or students ” ill, of ee be nec essary fi or the edi itors of any P ¢ ri odical, re- 
continue to be sent by mail to ‘“‘ West Haverford, +) 
Delaware County Penna * | lig rious or othe rwise, to state that, while answera 


Philadelphia, 12th mo., 2d, 1858.—2t. |ble for the general propriety or impropriety of 
tilt | the matter contained therein, they are by no 
| means to be held re sponsib le for every stateme nt 
| oF expre ssion of opinion that occurs in their pub- 
Startling as it may appear, it is the truth, that | lished corre ‘spondence. The sentime nts contained 
the destruction of human life and the waste of in any such communication are to be taken as 
national wealth, which must arise from this tre-| those of the writer only, and in no case as the 
mendous Russian war, are outrun every year by | exponent of the views of the Society, unless 
the devastation caused by national drunkenness. | he has been invested with official authority to 
Nay, add toge ther all the miseries venerated in | that effect. 
our times by war, famine, and pestilence, the ‘““We are aware that this course has not met 


; 
three great scourges of mankind, and they do not| the entire ap yprobation of some of our fri nds {o1 


THE (LONDON ) FRIEND. 


an editorial column of The (London) Friend 


Review, who have not an opportunity of seeing 





ledge, through reports, of the occasions which 


EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


exceed those that spring from this one cal: amity. | whose judgment we have a great respect, « spec al 
It would not be too much to say, that there are | ly where the articles objected to embody views at 
at this moment ha/f a million homes in the unite od | variance with some of the long-establis hed usages 
kingdom where home-h: appiness is never felt, ai and practices of our Society. But we would 
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with defer ence submit it to these friends, whether 


any good ok bject can be gained by the suppression | 


of such sentiments The Friend being a periodi- 
sal especially devoted to the interests of our So- 
dety, and intended to supply a want felt by i 
members, we would to cuard against 
the admission into our columns of any communi- 
eation calling in question the soundness of those 
principles which have separated us as a Religious 
Society from the rest of the Christian world. But 
where it is well known that there exists consider- 
able difference of opinion among those who lay 
laim to the name of consistent Friends, is i 
not better that this difference of opinion should 
find vent in calm, temperate than 
that any attempt sh ould 1 be to force all 
the uniformity ? There 
strong not a small class of our 
practices which still prevail 

and may possibly have prevailed 
the time of a e arly Friends, not 
adapted to our spiritual wants. 


ts 


endeavor 


discussion, 


made 
same stenderd of 


feeling 
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among 
members that some 
among wus, 
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how 


are 


fraining ourselves from expressing an opinion on 
le or the other, we 


one side not sorry to 
attention of 
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are 
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is be ing 
drawn to these 


would suggest to 
those who the discussion of such topics, 
and the proposal of the least 

wr established 
would 


oom 


poi 
dey recate 
change 
whether more 
fron mm their endeavors calmly to 
those who differ from them of 
ss of their 


in any 
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many of our younger members have been 
l, by the greater prevale 
years of this « discussion, 
eration and ultimate 
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with 
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religion 
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that 
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pen to a calm 
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Whatever may be 
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us Views. 
the case 


where is nothing n- 
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le is true when taught 
of old :—‘ If this counsel or this 
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fullest freedom of inquiry, 
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CHANGED BUT NOT IMPROVED. 


‘The Democratic party 
doctrines on slavery 

which secured territorial 
2nd, the Missouri ( 
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For Friends’ Review 


FREE LABOR IN VIRGINIA. 
| We take 

| Thayer's new town in Virginia, from the eo Sa 
Evening Post. 
agricultural settlements have been formed 


|twelve other counties in that 


the following account of Cer do, 


A letter in the same paper says, 
in ten or 
State, numbering 


nearly five thousand settlers from the Free States. 


In some of those counties the value of real estate 
has nearly doubled within two years. In addition 
to the Ceredo Crese 
in Western Virginia which advocate 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, the 
lige neer, Wellsbure [He r ud, 
County Farmer. 
= We have before us,” says the Eve nir ] Post, 
“the Ceredo Crescent, a weekly ne wspap( print- 
'ed at the new town founded by emigrants “from 
New England, and other northern States, prin 
| pally mechanics, on the banks of the Ohio, near 
| the confluence of the Big Sandy with that river. It 
| has already more than five hundred inhabitants, 
yet its name is not to be found in any Gazetteer 
of the United States, so recently has it been 
changed from a solitude of the forest to a thriv- 
| ing village. This has been done in the space of 
a single year—a year which has by 
| been favorable to new enterprises. In a pros- 
| perous times the new colony would probably have 
| acquired three times “3 population it now has. 
| In the Crescent e find an adve rtisement in 
| which Ceredo is calle a ¢ Thayer’s New Town in 
the Old Dominion, anda long account is given of 
its advantages in situat ion, soil and climate. It 
stands at the head of low-water ation, in a 
country fertile in wheat and maize, and well 
adapted to the culture of fruit, with beds of cannel 
coal in its immediate neighborhood, and the iron 
furnaces of Kentucky and Ohio not far distant 
The Virginia Central Railroad will here strike 
the Ohio; and if that never should be made, the 
| Ohio itself gives the people of the place the 
easiest imaginable access to all the markets of the 
West. The Ceredo Crescent has been establish- 
ed a little more than a year, and already makes 
its boasts ofa large circulation. The inhabitants 
have already their church and their schoolhouse, 
as a matter of and a literary institution 
has been formed, with a reading-room and a place 
for w the delivery of public lectures. 

‘The town was founded by a company, after the 
manner of the settlements made a few years wp 
A steam engine of 125 horse power, 
the property of this company, smokes in a huge 
building, and various machines for saw- 
ing, planing, turning, and other purposes. Men 
cellars, building houses, and 
levelling streets; the place has its traders, its ear- 
riage makers, its blacksmiths, its shor makers, 
A flour mill is soon to be 
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built, and a woollen manufactory is about to be 
put up, in which the wool of the Virginia moun- 
tains is to be woven into cloth. 

“ All this has been done without creating any 
alarm among the friends of what are called the 
domestic institutions of Virginia. The 
cent tells us that at first the people of the neghbor- 
hood seemed to view the settlement with some 
distrust, but that this is no longer the case, and 
Ceredo has now the cordial good will of its neigh- 
bors. No proclamation has been issued warning 
these emigrants from the soil of Virginia, nor 
has the Governor of the State been even ask- 
ed to do what was at one time threatened—to 
order out the militia to dispossess these pestilent 


('res- 
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point from whence to run the Northwardly line 
|to form a tangent with the semi-circle at New 
| Castle. 

| The line between the two Bays, in the latitude 
of the Cape Henlopen of that time, was then 
run; and after some further delay, and cavilling 
about the distance, by his commissioners, Fred- 
erick, Lord Baltimore—weary of the controversy 
|—entered into articles of agreement with Thomas 
and Richard Penn, July 4, 1760, which at length 
| effectually closed their tedious and irksome alter- 
cations. By this agreement it was covenanted, 
that the semi-cirele, as already run, should be 
| adopted ; that the distance across the Peninsula, 
in the latitude of Cape Henlopen, should be 
| ta 


emissaries from the land of abolitionism. The| taken to have been rightly run, at sixty nine 
Virginians, with Governor Wise at their head, | miles and 298} perches from the stone pillar east 
scem, on the other hand, rather glad to get ajof “the Mulberry tree, at Fenwick’s Island,” 
colony of industrious men and good mechanics on | marked with the arms of the contracting parties ; 
their western border, whose example may attract | that the middle of such line should be ascertain- 
others to the same region, and condense on the|ed, and a stone pillar should be fixed at that 
Ohio a belt of thriving towns of the utmost im-| point; that from such point a Northwardly line 
portance to the interests of Virginia ; yet such as | should be run, whether the same should be due 
Virginia can never hope to see without the aid north or not, so as to form a tangent with the 
of the free States. |semi-circle at New Castle, drawn with a radius 

What is now taking place in Virginia is the|of twelve English statute horizontal miles from 
beginning, perhaps, of that peaceful process | the court house in that place,—and past the said 
which will ultimately change the system of labor | point of contact further north till it reached the 
in that fine State, and bring out the large and| latitude of fifteen miles south of the most south- 
various resources of which her people can never | ern part of Philadelphia ; that from fifteen mile 


otherwise fully avail themselves. 
the labor of bondmen will be brought into com- 
parison, to the advantage, and, as we believe to 
the final triumph, of intelligent and voluntary 
industry.” 


—-~er — 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON. 


(Concluded from page 204.) 


The fixing of the southern boundary of the 
7 three lower counties” at Fe nwick’s Island, re- 
quires explanation,—inasmuch as the chart 
adopted by the Proprietaries, in their agreement 
of 1732, gives to the cape opposite Cape May, at 
the mouth of the Delaware Bay, the name of 
Cape Cornelius, (afterward, for a time, called 
Cape James), and to the point, or “ false cape,” 


at Fenwick’s Island, the name of ( ‘ape Henlopen ; | 


while the charts of the present day transpose 
that order. How, or why the names became 
thus transposed, on the charts and maps of our 
time, seems not to be clearly understood: but 
that they have changed positions since 17382, is 
an unquestionable fact. 

As the Lord Chancellor had decided that Cape 
Henlopen should be taken to be where it had been 
agreed to be, nineteen years before,—the inge- 
nuity of the Commissioners of Maryland could 
devise no further objections in that particular ; 
and they proceeded, in conjunction with those of 
Pennsylvania, to run the line across the Penin- 


sula, and to ascertain “the exact middle,” as al 


Free labor and | 


point, a line should be run due west—to the ut- 
most longitude of Pennsylvania ; that all claim 
| should be released to the Territory within those 
llimits then to be ascertained,—and that the 
Penns should appoint commissioners to run the 
lines as yet unfinished. 

| «The commissioners appointed under the deed 
of 1760, addressed themselves, at once, to the 
completion of the peninsular East and West line, 
and to tracing the twelve mile circle—appointing 
| to this end the best surveyors they could obtain. 
The mode of proceeding was to measure with the 
common chain, holding it as nearly horizontal 
they could,—the direction being kept by sight- 
ing along poles, set up in what they called vistas, 
cut by them through the forest. * - & 
But the progress made was very slow ; and at the 
end of three years, little more was accomplished 
than the peninsular line and the measurement of 
a radius.” 

This left to be ascertained and established, 
“the tangent, from the middle point of the pe- 
ninsular line to the tangent point,—the meridian 
from thence to a point fifteen miles south of the 
most southern part of the city of Philadelphia— 
with the are of the circle to the west of it—the 
fifteen miles distance—and the parallel of latitude 
westward from its termination.” 

It remains now, simply, and as succinctly as 
| practicable, to relate, that on the fourth of Au- 
| gust, 1763, the Penns, Thomas and Richard, and 
Frederick, Lord Baltimore, then being together 
in London, agreed with Charles Mason and 


as 


* 
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Jeremiah Dixon, “ two Mathematicians and Sur- Merviend—" i is dest a mile and a half long, and 
veyors,” “to mark, run out, settle, fix and| its middle width 116 feet; from its upper end, 
determine all such parts of the circle, marks, |} where the three States join, to the fifteen mile 
lines, and boundaries, as were mentioned in the | point, where the great Mason and Dixon’s line 
several articles or commissions, and were not yet | begins, is a little over three and a half miles ; and 
completed ;” that Messrs. Mason and Dixon ar- from the fi fteen mile corner due east to the circle, 
rived in Philadelphia, November 15, 1763,—| is a little over three quarters of a mile—room 
received their instructions from the ( eee for three or four good Chester County 
ers of the two Provinces, December 9, 1763, and} farms. This was the only part of the circle which 
forthwith engaged in the work assigned to them;/| Mason and Dixon ran,’ 


ernmost part of the city of Philadelphia, (viz 
39 deg., 56 min., 29.1 sec., north—or more ac 
curately, according to Col. Graham, 3! ) deg. 56 
min., 37.4 sec.), which was agreed to be in the 
north wall of the house then occupied by Thomas 


considerab ly, and to have repeated their opera- 
tions at several points,—but finally they proceeded 
with the intention of continuing the west line, 
beyond the Susquehanna, to the end of five de- 
grees of longftude from the river Delaware, in 
Plumstead and Joseph Huddle, on the south side | the parallel of said west line,—and in the years 
of Cedar Street ; and then, in January and Feb- | 1766-7, they extended the same to the distance 
ruary, 1764, they measured thirty-one “miles west-| of 230 miles, 18 chains, and 21 links, from the 
ward of the city (probably from the margin of} beginning of said line, at the northeast corner of 
the river Delaware), to the forks of the Brandy-| Maryland (or 244 miles, 38 chains, and 36 links, 
wine, where they planted a quartzose stone— from the river Delaware), near to an Indian war 
known then, and to this day, in the vicinage, as} path, on the borders of a stream called the Dun- 
the “Star Gazer’s Stone”—on Joel Harlan’s land,|kard Creek; but were there prevented, by the 
a short distance west of the Chester county Alms| aboriginal proprietaries, from continuing the 
House, in the same latitude as the southernmost | said line to the end of five degrees of longitude, 
part of Philadelphia, (which stone is 6 wiles, | (the western limits of Pennsylvania —which, ir 
264 perches west of the meridian of the court} the latitude of said line, they found—and ee 
house in West Chester: and a due east line from | commissioners agreed—to be 267 miles, 58 chains, 
it intersects said meridian 4463 perches, or nearly| and 90 links; at the rate of 53 miles, 167.1 
a mile and a half south of the court house, in a} perches, to a degree. Col. Graham, however, es- 
field of Amos H. Darlington); that in the spring] timates the length of the southern boundary of 
of 1764,—after a satisfactory “star gazing,” in| Pennsylvania at 266 miles, 24 chains, and 80 
the forks of the Brandywine—they ran, from | links. 
said stone, a due south line fifteen English statute The line thus run was subsequently (viz.: No- 
miles (in the first mile, crossing the West Bran-| vember 9, 1768,) certified by the commissioners 
dywine three times), horizontally measured by| to have been marked, described and perpetuated, 
levels each twe nty feet in length, (and this was| by setting up and erecting therein stones at the 
remeasured in like manner ne arly ene years af-} end of every mile, from the place of beginning 
terward), to a post marked West, ascertaining| to the distance of 132 miles, near the foot of a 
there, also, the latitude of the place (then com-|hill called and known by the name of Sideling 
puted at 39 deg., 43 min., 18 sec., now, more Hill,—every five mile stone having on the side 
exactly calculated tobe: 39 deg., 43 min.,26.3 sec. | facing the north, the arms of Thomas Penn and 
N.); that they then re paired. to a post, marked | Richard Penn graved thereon, and on the south 
Middle, at the middle — of the peninsular] side the arms of Lord Baltimore. Those stones 
west line running from Cape Henlopen (Fen-| were imported from England, and were hewn 
wick’s Island,) to Chesapeake Bay,—and thence, | irom that variety of calcareous rock known as 
during the summer of 1764, they ran, marked,} Qolite, or Roe-stone. 
and described the tangent line, agreed upon by The line thus marked, is stated to have been 
the Proprietaries. Then, in the autumn of 1764, | measured horizontally,—the hills and mountains 
from the post marked west, at fifteen miles south} with a sixteen and a half foot level: and the 
of Philadelphia, they set off and produced a par-| vista cut through the forest eight yards wide, 
allel of latitude westward, as far as to the river| was “‘ seen about two miles, beautifully terminat- 
Susquehanna; then they went to the tangent] ing to the eye in a point.” 
point, and in 1764-5, ran thence a meridian line| The residue of the southern boundary line of 
northward until it intersected the said parallel of | Pennsylvania—something less than twenty-two 
latitude, at the distance of five miles, one chain, | miles—was afterwards (viz.: in 1782), run by 
and fifty links—thus and there determining and | other surveyors ; it was not, however, completed 
fixing the north-east corner of M: aryland ; next, | and permanently marked, until 1784. 
in 1765, they described such portion of thesemi-| The interference of the Indians having ar- 
circle round New Castle, as fell westward of the | rested the further proceedings of Mason and Dixon, 
said meridian, or due north line from the tangent| those gentlemen returned, to Philadelphia and 
point. “ This little bow, or arc,’”—reaching into! reported the fact to the commissioners ; when they 


| 
that they ascertained the latitude of the cr The surveyors appear to have moved about 
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received 
December, 1767,—having been engaged 
service about four years. 

They were allowed twenty-one shillings each, 
per day, for one month, from June 21, of the last 
year, —and the residue of the time, ten shillings 
each, per day, for the expenses, 
&e., and no more until they embarked for Eng- 
land; and then the allowance of ten shillings 
and six pence sterling, per day, was again to take 
place, and continue until their arrival in England. 
The amount paid by the Penns, 
proceedings, from 1760 to 1768, was thirty-four 
thousand two hundred pounds, Pennsylvania eur- 
rency. 

Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer 
Introduction to the Observations of Mason and 
Dixon, in the Philosophical Transactions, re- 
In the course of this work, they traced 
out and measured some lines lying in and near 
the meridian, and extended, in all, somewhat 
more than one hundred miles; and, for this pur- 
pose, the country in these parts [i. e. on the Pe- 
ninsula,] being ‘all overgrown with trees, large 
openings were cut through the woods, in the di- 
rection of the lines, which formed the straightest 
and most regular as well as extensive vistas that, 
perhaps, ever were made. 


honorable discharge on the 26th of 
in the 


and six pence 


Royal, in an 
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| operators, conversed freely with persons in the 


| office at Mobile, (Ala., ) whie h office notified that 
‘at New Orleans of de fact, and ina few mo. 


ments, conversation was carried on between the 
persons in the office here Washington and 
those at New Orleans, in as rapid a manner as 
if they were present in the same room. But th 
lightning not content with performing this feat 
gave evidence that it was powerful enough 

work a longer distance, and ina few moments 


| the wires from New York and New Orleans wer 


under those | 


attached in this office, and persons in the offic 
Wall street, in the former city, were 
conversing with those in the St. Charles Hot 


SOOT, 


’ 


| in the latter city, through the medium of nearly 


“ Messrs. Mason and Dixon perceived that a} 


iven for de- 
f latitude, 


most inviting opportunity was here g 
termining the length of a degree o 
from the measure 
Moreover, remarkable circumstance very 
much favored the undertaking,—which was, that 
the country, through which the lines run, was, 
for the most part, as level as if it had been laid 
out by art.” 

The astronomical observations for determining 
the length of a degree of latitude, were begun 
on the 11th of October, 1766, and continued to 
the sixteenth of that month. The degree 
latitude measured 363,763 feet,—about 
miles. Colonel Graham “ their 


a 


one 


Says, 


ment for determining the length of a degree of 


latitude,” was performed “ in the year 1768, un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Society of L conden, 
after they had finished the marking of the bound- 
ary between Maryland and Penns sylvania, and 
were discharged from the service of the commis- 
sioners.” The difference of latitude, of the Stone 


of 
68.9 | 


measure- 


of near a degree and a half. | 


| 
Success. 


planted in the forks of Brandywine, and the | 


Middle Post, in the Western Peninsular line—or 
the amplitude of the celestial arch, answering to 


the distance between the parallels of latitude pas- | 


sing through these points—has been found by 
Sector to be 1 deg., 28 min., 
ter Directory. 

—-—~<or>—— 


TELEGRAPHIC FEAT. 
after the offices on the Magnetic 


Recently, 
Telegraph line had been cleared of their busi- 
ness, the operator féund the line to be in ex-| 


cellent working order. 


45 sec.— Westches- | of Honor) was a student, and M. Boitel, profes- 
| Sor in the college in which Delva ( 
the first prize in Greek) w 


| Girard is himself a man of color, 


Mr. Byron, one of the! 


seventeen hundred miles of wire! It is seldom 
that this feat can be performed for so long a 
distance, and the weather must have been uni- 
form throughout the seaboard portion of 
country.— States. 


—<>— 


HAYTIENS IN PARIS. 


A correspondent of I’. Douglass’ paper, states 
that Faubert,a young man of color from Hayti, 
obtained the highest prize—the prize of Blener 

—at the Concours of all the Colleges in Fra: 
held in Paris. 

“On the reception of this news the Emperor 
immediately sent him one hundred and fifty 
handsomely bound volumes. A company of 
National Guards were dispatched to wait upor 
him with a band of music, and he was invited t 
dine and did dine with the Minister of Public 
Instruction, occupying a place between his lady 
and Prince Napoleon. 

Besides this young man—two other young 
Haytiens also took prizes. In a country 
this, where the course of study is severe, 
where honor is everything, and the contest 
very great, it is certainly creditable to the 
tiens, and they have done honor to their 
They have competed successfully with the 
cultivated race on the face of the earth. 

There was a banquet given in honor of 
As I was not able to be there only 
spirit, I will translate, for the benefit of 
readers, what La Presse says of it. ‘ Las st even- 
ing a banquet was given by the Haytien resi- 
dents of Paris in honor of MM. Faubert, Delva 
and Dupuy, young gentlemen from H: ayti, who 
have obtained the prizes at the Sorbonne. Among 
the invited guests were MM. Durand and Girard, 
professors in the college in which M. Faubert 
(who received the First Grand Prize—th: 


ry 
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and 


their 
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your 


rit 


who received 
was alsoastudent M. 
and has been 
one of the most brilliant laureats in the Universi- 
ty—having successively obtained the two prize 
of Honor in Rhetoric and Logic. 


In this cordial reunion all the Haytiens wer 
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deeply affected, which sympathy also exte ended | 
to the two French professors, who have contribu- 
ted so much to the success of the young laureats. 
M. Audain, a colored young man, and Doctor of| 
Medicine, pronounced a discourse remarkable for | 
the elevation of its ideas, and ardent patriotism. | 
Is it not remarkable that of the three Haytiens 
who competed for the prizes at the Sorbonne—| 
they have obtained all of the three prizes without | 
calculating on success in their respective colleges? 
Is it not a brilliant proof of the benefits of edu- | 
cation, and does it not demonstrate still more that 
in the field of emulation the intelligence of men 
of color can sometimes contest successfully 
a race which aims to show its incontestible 
periority by unceasingly opposing them ?’ 


with | 
su- | 


+ ~t08r - 


COUNTERFEIT COINS, 


The crime of counterfeiting the coin of the 
United States has increased to an alarming ex- 
tent within the last few years, and a very large | 
quantity of counterfeit silver has been put in | 
circulation. Counterfeit halves and quarters of| 
a dollar are very common, and to some extent 
all the other coins, both silver and gold, have 
been counterfeited. There are even some coun-| 
terfeit three-cent pieces in circulation, five and | 
ten-cent pieces, gold dollars, quarter eagles, five | 
dollar pieces, tens and twenties; but the two 
latter are very rare. Many tests are in common | 
use, to distinguish the base from the true coin. | 
Some people trust altogether to their palate and 
teeth, and try, by the taste or hardness of the 
coin, its genuineness ; others rely mainly upon 
the sound of the coin, and suppose that by jing- 
ling it upon the counter they can decide whether 
it has “the ring of the true metal.” Some 
think that the mere appearance of the coin is a 
sufficient guide, and thata brassish look of a gold 
coin, or a leadish stamps | 
them at once counterfeits. rely upon | 

rubbing the silver coins between their fingers, | 
and if they are found to be greasy they are pro-| 
nounced to be bad. Thus, ne arly all the senses are | 
brought into requisition, and coins are tried by | 
the sight, the sound, the taste, and the touch. | 
The safest crit rion, and almost the only one, by | 
which the de- 
termined, is their weight. With “ the ingenu- | 
ity of counterfeiters, they have never yet dis- | 
covered a method of lies cane of the 
game size and weight as the genuine. In nearly 
all cases, their coins are considerab ly lighter than 
those issued by the Government, although there 
are a few counterfeits that are heavier, but they 
are considerably thicker than the genuine. It is 
altogether unsafe to condemn a coin by its sound, | 


look of a silver coin, 


as 


Some 


genuineness of our coins can be 


com 


as many good coins, which have flaws in the m, | 


have no ring at all, and some counterfeits have | 
a very good ring. Neither is the appearance a| 
safe guide, for while some good coins have a| 
very bad appearance, some counterfeits have a| 


| — NV. 


'**NoT AS THOUGH I HAD ALREADY AT 


That Christ, as my advocate, 


&B EVIEW. 
The ren of our gold coins of 
different dates varies very much, as well as the 
appearance of coins which are struck at the dif- 
ferent mints of the country. The best guide 
which the appearance of coins furnishes is de- 
rived from the fact that all Government coins 
are struck by machinery, while counterfeit coins, 
with few or very rare exceptions, are 
moulds : to 


ive ry good one. 


in 
avoid 


cast 
and itis almost impossible 


| leaving upon a coin some evidence of the diver- 


sity in appearance which must necessarily result 
from these different modes of constructing them. 
Y. Eve ning Post. 
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fAINED.’ 
Not, my soul, what thou hast done, 
But what thou art doing; 
Not the course which thou hast run, 
But which thou’rt pursuing ; 
Not the prize already won, 
But that thou art wooing. 


Thy progression—not thy rest— 
Striving,—not attaining— 

Is the measure and the test 
Of thy hope remaining ; 

Not in gain, thou’rt half so blest 


As in conscious gaining. 


If thou to the Past wilt go, 
Of experience learning, 

Faults and follies it will show 
Wisdom dearly earning, 

But the path once trodden, know, 
Hath no more returning. 


Let not thy good hope depart, 
Sit not down bewailing ; 

Rouse thy strength anew, brave heart ! 
’Neath despair’s assailing ; 

This will give thee fairer start,— 
Knowledge of thy failing. 


Yet shall every rampant wrong 
In the dust be lying: 
Soon thy foes, though proud and strong, 
In defeat be flying ; 
Then shall a triumphant song 
lake the place of sighing. 
J. K. Lombard. 


+ +0) + 


THE PILGRIM’S WANTS. 

I want a sweet sense of Thy pardoning love, 
That my manifold sins are forgiven ; 

pleadeth above, 

That my name is recorded in heaven. 


I want every moment to feel 
That Thy spirit resides in my heart— 


| That His power is present to cleanse and to heal 
And newness of life to impart. 


I want—Oh ! I want to attain 
Some likeness, my Saviour, to Thee ! 

That longed-for resemblance once more to regain, 
Thy comeliness put upon me. 


I want to be marked for Thine own— 
Thy seal on my forehead to wear ; 

| To receive that new name on the mystic white stone 
Which none but Thyself can declare. 

1 want so in Thee to abide 
As to bring forth some fruit to thy praise ; 
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The branch which Thou prunest, though feeble and 
dried, 

May languish, but never decays. 

I want Thine own hand to unbind 

Each tie to terrestrial things, 

Too tenderly cherished, too closely entwiy.’d, 

Where my heart so tenaciously clings. 

I want, by my aspect serene, 

My actions and words, to declare, 

That my treasure is placed in a country unseen, 

That my heart’s best affections are there. 

I want as a traveller to haste 

Straight onward, nor pause on my way ; 

Nor fore-thought in anxious contrivance to waste 

On the tent only pitched for a day. 

I want—and this sums up my prayer— 

To glorify Thee till I die ; 

Then calmly to yield up my soul to Thy care, 

And breathe out in faith my last sigh ! 

ail inlined 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forrien InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 20th ult. 

EnGLtanp.—The three-hundredth anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the throne had been 
celebrated with Protestant demonstrations in various 
parts of the country. 

France.—A commission, consisting of seventeen 
members, had been nominated to examine the ques- 
tion of negro emigration. Gen. Persigny is the 
President. 

The Moniteur contained a decree obliging all bakers 
in certain towns to keep in reserve a sufficient stock 
to supply their manufacturing wants in bread for at 
least three months. 

Iraty.—Much excitement has recently been pro- 
duced among Jews and Protestants, both in Europe 
and America, by the abduction from his parents of a 
Jewish boy at Bologna by certain ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, on the ground that having been secretly 
baptized according to the Roman Catholic formula, 
by his nurse, during his infancy, he had thereby be- 
come a member of that church, and must be brought 
up under its direction. Strenuous efforts have been 
made to obtain his restoration to his family, and it 
is asserted that all the great Catholic powers of Eu- 
rope have addressed remonstrances to the Pope, but 
that the latter has replied that the boy’s return to 
his parents is impossible. 

Cama.—During the six months ending the 30th of 
6th month last, the total number of Chinese emi- 
grants who left Hong Kong was 15,329, of whom 180 
were females. Of these 8,818 were for Australia, 
3,214 for California, and 1,662 for Cuba. The females 
were all for San Francisco. 

Domestic.—Late accounts from California state that 
the Circuit Court had granted an injunction forbid- 
ding the New Almaden Mining Company to work the 
quicksilver mines, which are claimed by the United 
States, and the annual products of which are esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. A gmit had been instituted 
in the U. 8. District Courtg@gainst the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, for carrying an excess of pas- 
sengers. 

The Legislature of Kansas, being required to fix a 
permanent seat of government, before any Congres- 
sional appropriation for the erection of public build- 
ings would be available, fixed it, in 1855, at Lecomp- 
ton, and the money appropriated was expended 
there. Last spring the Legislature passed, over the 
Governor’s veto, an act changing the seat of govern- 
ment to Minneola. At the request of Gov. Denver, 
Attorney-General Black has examined the question, 
and has decided that this act is void, and that the 








seat must be at Lecompton, during the existence of 
the territorial government. The reason given is, 
that the money having been conditionally appro- 
priated, the change would be a violation of the act 
of Congress, and a fraud on the United States. 

A telegraphic cable has been laid across the Niagara 
river, from Buffalo to Fort Erie. It is half a mile in 
length, an inch and a half in diameter, and contains 
three conducting wires. 

The case of the crew of the slave brig Echo, (the 
true name of which, however, is the Putnam,) came 
before the U. 8. Circuit Court at Columbia, 8. C., on 
the 20th ult. The captain, having been first landed 
at Key West, is to betried atthat port. Indictments 
prepared by the U. 8. District Attorney were submit- 
ted to the action of the Grand Jury. On the 30th, 
that body refused to find them true bills. The coun- 
sel for the prisoners, on the 2d inst., applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus, which was granted, and on the 
4th, the prisoners, sixteen in number, were brought 
before the court, and their discharge asked for. The 
question of the constitutionality of the laws against 
the slave trade was argued, and the case went over 
till the 6th. 

Resolutions have been introduced in the South 
Carolina Senate, affirming that the Constitution of 
the United States grants no power to regulate, pre- 
vent or restrict commerce among foreign nations, and 
that therefore all acts of Congress interfering with 
the slave trade between foreign nations are unconsti- 
tutional; and also that the act declaring the slave 
trade piracy, if it means that it is piracy in the na- 
ture of things, affirms what is untrue; and in pur- 
porting to convert into piracy what is not so in the 
sense of the Constitution, is unconstitutional. They 
were referred to the Committee on Federal Relations, 
by a vote of 25 to 13. 

Coxeress.—Both Houses assembled on the 6th 
inst., 49 members of the Senate and about 200 of the 
House being present. Three new Senators, Bates of 
Del., Ward of Texas, and Clingman of N. C., took 
their seats. Senator Mason, of Va., having given 
notice that he would call up the ,Amistad case the 
next day, Seward, of N. Y., called for a vote on the 
subject, which stood ayes, 24; noes, 19. Gwin, of 
Cal., also gave notice that he intended to bring up 
the Pacific Railroad bill on the morrow. The Presi- 
dent’s Message was received and read in both Houses, 
and extra copies were ordered to be printed. In the 
House of Representatives, Dewart, of Pa., offered a 
resolution instructing the Committee on Ways and 
Means to report, at an early day, a bill to increase 
the duties on coal and iron; to which, at the sug- 
gestion of other members, he added lead, wool and 
sugar. Objection being made, he moved to suspend 
the rules, but the motion was lost—ayes, 104; noes, 
80—two-thirds not voting in the affirmative. A bill 
for the construction of a Central Pacific Railroad was 
introduced by Curtis, of Iowa. 

On the 7th, Senator Gwin attempted to call up the 
-acific Railroad bill, pursuant to notice, but the rules 
prohibiting the consideration of unfinished business 
during the first six days of the session, he gave no- 
tice that he would call up the bill on the first day 
that it should be in order. Three new members of 
the House of Representatives, from Pennsylvania, Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina, elected to fill vacancies, 
preseuted their credentials and were received. The 
resolution, reported last session by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, authorizing the President to take 
such steps as he may deem proper to effect the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty relative to 
Central America, was taken up and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
a motion to lay it on the table, being rejected by— 
ayes, 90; noes, 93. 
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